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they cherished, and what best promised to deepen and strengthen American patriotism. From a multitude of Fourth of July orations and academic addresses before the literary societies of the colleges, as well as from less ephemeral and out-of-the-way literature, it is possible to reconstruct a native diagnosis of American nationalism and patriotism in the period between South Carolina's nullification act in 1832 and the great Compromise of 1850. Few of these writings, it is true, were either systematic or philosophical. But some gave evidence of comprehensiveness and pentration. This was true of the writings of George Perkins Marsh, the Vermont philologist and diplomat who discussed the roles played in the development of national character by hereditary opinions, foreign relations, religious beliefs, climate and soil, and habitual modes of American life and institutional arrangements. Not even-one then saw so clearly as Marsh that a long period must elapse before what were at first impulses or passions of individuals or groups became the characteristics of a united people, and that ages might be required to change Old World habits of thought which ages had been employed to create.
States' Rights, Sectionalism, and Cosmopolitanism
The fact that a marked development of nationalism and patriotism in thought and feeling is apparent during the years between 1850 and 1850 should not obscure the countertendencies of the period. We have seen that in the West a good deal of sectional self-consciousness was developing and that cultural regionalism was beginning to strike roots. And we shall see that the striking growth of sectional self-consciousness in the South was already paving the way for the experiment to be launched in 1861 in the name of southern nationalism. New England, too, thought in sectional terms even when her representatives, such as Daniel Webster, best succeeded in identifying her own interests with the interest of the nation itself. All this sectional self-consciousness was, of course, affected by such things as material conflicts over tariffs, internal improvements, and public lands.
In addition to sectionalism, state pride, especially on the Atlantic seaboard, continued to be a vigorous sentiment, and states' rights were jealously guarded. However much a variety of interests besieged the central government for favois, the theory of laissez faire \von lip service in